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Saxon form of speech devoid of splendour and suggestive-
ness ; Its simplicity is still further emphasised by a spondaic
rhythm which seems to produce (by some mysterious
rhythmic law) an atmosphere of ordinary life, where, though
the pathetic may be present, there is no place for the complex
or the remote. \ To understand how unsuitable such con-
ditions 'would be for the highly subtle and rarefied art of Sir
Thomas Browne, it Is only necessary to compare one of Ms
periods with a typical            of Saxon prose.

Then they brought a faggot, kindled with fire, and laid the
same down at Doctor Ridley's feet. To whom Master Latimer
spake in this manner : * Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and
pky the man. We shall this day light sack a candle* by God's
grace, In England, as I trust shall never be put out/

Nothing could be better adapted to the meaning and senti-
ment of this passage than the limpid, even flow of its rhythm-
But who could conceive of such a rhythm being ever appli-
cable to the meaning and sentiment of these sentences from
(he Hydriotaphia ?

* To eztend otsr memories by monuments, whose death we dally
pray for, and whose duration we cannot hope without Injury to
our expectations in the advent of the last day, were a coatradsctloa
to our beliefs. We, whose generations are ordained in this .setting
part of time, are providentially taken off from such ixoagi&ations;
and, being necessitated to eye the remaining particle of futurity,
are naturally constituted unto thoughts of the acxt world, and
cannot excusably decline the consideration of that duration* which
maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that's past a moment.

Here the long, rolling, almost turgid clauses, with their
enormous Latin substantives, seem to carry the reader for-
ward through an immense succession of ages, until at last,
with a sudden change of the rhythm, the whole of recorded
time crumbles and vanishes before his eyes, The entire
effect depends upon the employment of a rhythmical com-
plexity and subtlety which is utterly alien to Saxon prose. It
%ould be foolish to claim a superiority for either of the two